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The Textile Strike 


The strike called on September 1 among the cotton 
textile workers may develop into the gravest industrial 
dispute which has occurred since the recovery program 
was inaugurated. Although only 275,000 or 300,000 have 
had work in recent weeks the estimates of the number 
attached to the industry range from 460,000 to 500,000. 
In the silk, wool and worsted, and rayon yarn industries 
400,000 other workers have been requested to “stand by 
for further orders” in case a satisfactory adjustment of 
their complaints is not made in the near future. If the 
strike is broadened to 900,000 workers and_ their 
families it is estimated that approximately 3,500,000 peo- 
ple will be affected. Events are moving so rapidly that 
the situation may have changed materially before this 
article is in print. 


Tue TEXTILE 


The code in the cotton textile industry was the first to 
go into effect. It established a minimum wage of $12 per 
week in the South and $13 in the North. (It is estimated 
that the minimum was $8 in the South and $11 in the 
North previous to the adjustment under the code.) How- 
ever, learners during a six weeks’ apprenticeship, cleaners, 
and outside employes were exempted. No rate for learn- 
ers was stated but for cleaners and outside employes the 
minimum was 75 per cent of the standard minima in 
the South and the North, respectively. 

The maximum hours for employes was set at 40 per 
week except in emergencies when the maximum was 48 
hours. Employers could not operate productive ma- 
chinery more than 80 hours per week, or two work shifts 
of 40 hours. Employers were forbidden to employ any 
minor under the age of 16 years. 

To prevent speeding up of work (stretch-outs) the code 
provided that no employe should be required “to do any 
work in excess of the practices as to the class of work of 
such employe prevailing on July 1, 1933,” unless the in- 
crease in work had been approved by the code authority 
and the National Recovery Administration. 

The employers were required to conform to the pro- 
visions of the National Industrial Recovery Act which 
gives the employes the right to organize and to select 
representatives for collective bargaining without inter- 
ference or coercion by employers. 

The section was amended in June, 1934, to establish a 
Cotton Textile National Industrial Relations Board of 
five members, two nominated by the code authority to rep- 
resent the employers, two, “at least one of whom shall be 
from the cotton textile industry” nominated by the Labor 
Advisory Board of the NRA, and a fifth to be selected by 


the Administrator. All the members are appointed by the 
Administrator. 

The board has the power “to make proper revision with 
regard to any problem of working conditions in the cotton 
textile industry, including but without limitation all claims 
and complaints of discrimination, representation, incorrect 
entries on pay envelopes, unwarranted reductions in 
classification, increased stretch-out, alleged violations of 
Section 7(a) of the Industrial Recovery Act, and all other 
alleged violations of code provisions affecting relations 
between employers and employes.” 

From nominations made by the board the Administra- 
tor appoints in each state in which the cotton textile in- 
dustry operates a State Cotton Textile Industrial Rela- 
tions Board composed of three members ; one representing 
the employers, one the employes and one the public. 

In any cotton mill the employer and the employes may 
establish a committee on which each party shall have equal 
representation of not more than three representatives. If 
such a committee is not voluntarily established either 
party may apply to the state board “for assistance and 
cooperation” in establishing such a committee. If a com- 
mittee is established and the parties cannot agree on ad- 
justment of differences either party may apply to the state 
board “for assistance and cooperation” in arriving at a 
settlement. These mill committees may deal with any of 
the matter. listed as within the jurisdiction of the national 
board. Ayrcements reached are final except that they 
must be subinitted to the national board for “review and 
approval under such regulations as . . . the national board 
may establish.” 

If a state board is unable to bring about an agreement 
on matters appealed to it, it must present the controversy 
to the national board for hearing and final adjustment. 

These arrangements were made with the idea of con- 
forming to the joint resolution of Congress approved 
June 19, 1934, which authorizes the President to appoint 
a National Industrial Relations Board and special boards 
for separate industries. 


Tue Propuction CURTAILMENT ORDER 


In March, 1934, President Roosevelt and General John- 
son at a meeting of the code authorities pleaded for a re- 
duction in hours and an increase in wages as a means of 
stimulating further recovery because profits in industry 
indicated that increased costs could be borne. In May, 
however, at the solicitation of the cotton textile employers, 
General Johnson issued an order, effective June 4, for a 
25 per cent cut in machine hours in order to relieve the 
destructive effects of over capacity and “price resistance.” 
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In other words the market was reaching a saturation 
point at existing price levels because many people could 
not buy at all and those who could buy did not want any 
more cotton goods. This order reduced operating time 
(two shifts) from 80 hours to 60 hours per week—from 
40 to 30 per worker. Nothing was said about an increase 
in wages. The cut reduced the minimum wages to $9.00 
in the South and to $9.75 in the North. 

The union protested the order and sought a hearing 
with the Administrator, maintaining that “the employers’ 
ability to pay the same wages for thirty hours as they 
paid for forty hours is proven by their financial reports. 
They have gained an approximate net increase of 50 per 
cent during the past year in the price of their product. 
Labor has not shared in this. On the contrary, we are 
constantly faced with the demand for more intensified 
machine production.”! General Johnson pointed out that 
the same pay for 30 hours as for 40 hours would mean a 
331% per cent increase which he thought too much to re- 
ceive serious consideration because the rise in price of 
cotton textiles had been one of the chief consumer 
complaints. 

A threat to strike brought the reply that the workers 
would be striking against the government because the or- 
der for curtailment was a government mandate under the 
code. The union insisted that a strike would be against 
the employers only but on June 2 it agreed to postpone 
the strike “without prejudice to the right of labor to 
strike,” pending an investigation by the NRA Division 
of Planning and Research of the following questions : 


(a) What productive machine hours are necessary to 
meet normal demand? (within 10 days) 


(b) What increase, if any, in wage rates is possible? 
(within 14 days) 

(c) Have wage differentials above the minimum been 
maintained? (within 30 days) 


(d) What changes have taken place in man-hour pro- 
ductivity ? 

The Division of Planning and Research was to “co- 
operate with the Industrial Relations Board in completing 
its studies of the work load for the use of the board in 
dealing with all controversies over the stretch-out or spe- 
cialization system.”* 

The agreement signed by the Administrator and the 
union officials also provided for the appointment of a 
representative of employes in the cotton textile industry 
to the Labor Advisory Board, the appointment of a rep- 
resentative of the cotton textile employes as labor advisor 
to government members on the Cotton Textile Code Au- 
thority, and for an increase in the membership of the 
Cotton Textile National Industrial Relations Board on 
which labor is to have two representatives. 

A significant final paragraph stated that “the seasonal 
character of the cotton textile business and the necessity 
for temporary reduction in machine hours from time to 
time is recognized by the representatives of the labor 
organizations.””* 


Tue Division’s Report 


On June 15 the Division of Planning and Research re- 
ported that when “normal annual consumption of cotton” 
is attained it will require 90 hours per week of produc- 
tive machine operation. This was on the basis of a per 


1The Textile Worker, June, 1934, vol. 22, p. 233. 
2 Ibid., p. 236. 
3 [bid., p. 237. 


capita consumption of cotton during the period 1922-1929 
of 26.83 pounds. However, if “normal” consumption js 
computed “on the most unfavorable basis—including the 
depression years of 1921, 1930, 1931, 1932, and 1933, and 
making no allowance for population growth, the report 
shows that the average ennual consumption of cotton has 
been 2,907,000,000 pounds.”* This would require a work 
week of 38.7 hours. 


The report of the Division on wages “is based entirely 
on presently available statistics of wages, prices, costs and 
margins, and does not interpret the question in terms of 
wage theories. For this reason, no completely conclusive 
answer can be given.’ 


Although the Division found no factual or statistical 
basis for a general increase in wages, “it does not follow,” 
the report stated, “that no wage adjustments would be in 
order.” Pointing to the divergences in the higher wage 
brackets and the improvement in competitive conditions 
if they “were smoothed out,” the Division suggested that 
this would be an “appropriate step toward a later con- 
sideration of the possibility of raising the general level 
of wages,’’ 


The Division found that in April average hourly earn- 
ings were 37.3 cents compared to 22 cents in April, 1933, 
and between 32 and 53 cents in 1928 and 1929. This 
represents an increase of 70 per cent over 1933 and about 
30 per cent less than in 1929. Average weekly wages 
were $13.41 compared to $10 a year ago and $15.65, esti- 
mated, in 1929. “As the purchasing power of the dollar 
is almost one-third greater than in 1929, the $13.41 aver- 
age weekly earnings in April will buy about as much as 
$17.60 did in 1929. Thus, in purchasing power, weekly 
pay is apparently 12 per cent over 1929 and if liberal al- 
lowance be made for possible errors in cost of living in- 
dexes (which are only general averages), it is safe to 
conclude that average weekly earnings have a purchasing 
power at least equivalent to 1929.’ 


Regarding prices the Division says that “with the ex- 
ception of a spurt in January and February, 1934, prices 
have tended downwards since the code and processing 
tax went into effect, and with sharpest decline in April 
and May. The price drop was in response to lessened 
demand.’ 


However, the index of wholesale prices for cotton 
goods shows an increase from 50 in March, 1933, to 93.5 
in August, 1933, or 87 per cent; a decrease to 85.5 in 
December, 1933, or 8.5 per cent; an increase to 89.1 in 
March, 1934, or 4.2 per cent; and a decrease to 86.3 in 
May, or 3.1 per cent. The level of prices in May, 1934, 
rt a of decreases, was still 72 per cent above March, 

Regarding costs the Division pointed out that “raw ma- 
terial has increased over 100 per cent, with the processing 
tax taken into account. Raw cotton is now selling at 
about 16.4c per pound, including processing tax, com- 
pared to 6c-7c a pound early last year, and 13c-14c in- 
cluding processing tax in the first month of code opera- 
tion. The margin available to the industry is thus being 
squeezed between declining prices of finished goods and 
increasing costs of raw materials.”® 


The Division concluded that “increased costs cannot be 
passed along to consumer, except in part, and except at 
cost of lessened demand and fewer opportunities for em- 
ployment, as shown by recent price behavior, and recent 


4 The Textile Worker, July, 1934, vol. 22, p. 287. 
5 Ibid., p. 287-8. 
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low levels of cotton consumption,” and that “a further in- 
crease in costs cannot readily be absorbed by industry, for 
apparently even present costs have to be met to some 
extent by dissipation of working capital.’’® 

The Division declared that “the necessary prior condi- 
tion for a permanent increase of real wages” is “increased 
production, more or less simultaneously, in all industries” 
for this “would provide increased purchasing power for 
cotton textiles.” 


DEMANDS OF THE UNION 


\s the result of less than a year’s operation under the 
code organized labor in the industry has filed many 
complaints. (The code authority, like those in other in- 
dustries, represents the employers. The union’s part in 
making the code was limited to participation in confer- 
ences and hearings.) The union claims that changes 
were made by governmental order without giving labor 
a hearing and without the approval of the Labor Advisory 
Board. Adjustment of complaints by the compliance ma- 
chinery of the code and by the Cotton Textile National 
Industrial Relations Board was slow, violations multi- 
plied and discontent greatly increased. The Board was 
authorized to deal with the stretch-out, but the union 
declares that from August 6, 1933, to August 12, 1934, 
1,028 complaints on the stretch-out “were turned over to 
the code authority, which dismissed 40 per cent of them 
without investigation as ‘not involving any violation of the 
code.’ Investigators, employed by the code authority, 
interviewed about 600 employers on the matter of the 
stretch-out complaints, but in not a single case has any 
adjustment of the work load resulted from these investi- 
gations.” Conferences got no farther than “a recognition 
of the fact that some adjustment of this problem is neces- 
sary.”" Furthermore, “in direct violation of the code 
provision, employers, particularly in the South, have in- 
tensified the stretch-out as a means of offsetting the reduc- 
tion of hours of work from 55 and 60 to 40, under the 
code.”* By requiring workers to tend additional looms, 
the union claims, the employers displaced workers by the 
thousands, thus contributing to the increase of unemploy- 
ment. 


A reduction of 25 per cent in minimum wages and 
wages above the minimum, which in general were low, 
places many workers on a low subsistence level. Aver- 
age hourly wages in May were 39.6 cents and average 
weekly earnings were $12.63. When the figures for 
June, July and August are available they will doubtless 
show a still further decline in wages due to dull business 
as well as to the general curtailment of working time. 
Such a low average wage means that many below the 
average have difficulty in eking out an existence. It is 
this fact which doubtless explains the rank-and-file senti- 
ment pressing the union leaders to take action in calling 
the strike. 

The exemption of learners from the minimum wage 
enabled employers to displace workers who were entitled 
to the minimum. The testimony received by the union 
from workers indicates that in many cases the minimum 
wage has tended to become the maximum wage and that 
skilled workers are receiving only two or three cents per 
hour more than the minimum. 

The union insists that the employers violated Section 
7a of the Recovery Act by discriminating against union 
men, by employing industrial spies to root them out, and 
by discharging them for their activities in labor organi- 


[bid., p. 288. 
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zation. “Investigations by the code authority and con- 
ferences with the state and national boards,’’ they aver, 
“have accomplished nothing in the way of reinstatement 
of our members, or curtailment of the wholesale destruc- 
tion of union organization.” 


The union workers feel that they are struggling against 
a group of “anti-social minded employers.” They declare 
that “if there was a general desire for justice” the mill 
owners would cooperate to remedy the situation instead 
of facing the workers “in implacable hostility.” They 
feel that it should be possible for management and labor 
in conference to “determine proper tasks for various 
occupations.” 

The union demands: 

“1. Establishment of a 30-hour maximum work week 
consisting of six hours per day, five days per week with 
the same earning power that the workers received under 
the 40-hour week. Definitions and classifications of oc- 
cupations must be made and graduated minimum wage 
scales set up according to skill of the worker. Wages in 
different sections of the industry must be made more uni- 
form, to stabilize competitive as well as labor conditions. 

“2. Establishment of a maximum work load for opera- 
tions in various divisions of the textile industry. 

“3. Reinstatement of all workers victimized for union 
membership, in violation of Section 7a of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act. 

“4. Recognition of the United Textile Workers of 
America as the bargaining agency of the workers in the 
textile industry, and the signing of an agreement be- 
tween the international office of the United Textile 
Workers of America and the various divisions of the tex- 
tile industry governing the labor relationship between 
both groups. 

“5. The establishment of an arbitration tribunal mutu- 
ally agreeable to both parties to settle all disputes that the 
parties are unable to adjust themselves. The decision of 
said arbitration board to be final and binding upon both 
parties.” 


RELIEF FOR STRIKERS 


In some quarters much antagonism has been displayed 
against the policy of the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration in granting relief to strikers. While the 
union workers will “be glad if relief is extended where 
relief is needed” they point out that they “have lived 
through many strikes . . . even though our people have 
gone hungry. They go hungry even when they work... . 
The strike does not depend on how well our people are 
fed. They have never been well fed. No family can be 
fed on a wage that ranges, as textile wages do today, be- 
tween $7.00 and $9.00 per week. There is not much 
margin between that and nothing.” However, they pro- 
fess confidence because “some of the world’s most righte- 
ous causes have been won by some of the world’s hungri- 
est men.” 


In reality the strike involves no new question as to re- 
lief, since it has been the custom of the Relief Administra- 
tion to give relief to the needy without discrimination. 
When the question was raised with Administrator Hop- 
kins he said that he would continue to give relief to strik- 
ers’ families unless the Department of Labor or the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board should declare the strike 
unjustifiable. However, there is no legal warrant or 


7 Press release from United Textile Workers, Special Strike 
Committee, August 28, 1934, quoting letter from Francis J. Gor- 
man, chairman of the Committee, to Lloyd K. Garrison, chairman, 
National Labor Relations Board, dated August 27. 
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precedent for such a decision by governmental authority 
as a basis for the granting or denial of relief. 


Tue Emptoyers’ REACTION TO THE STRIKE 


The position of the employers on the strike and the 
issues involved has been stated by George A. Sloan, presi- 
dent of the Cotton Textile Institute and chairman of the 
Cotton Textile Code Authority. He regards the strike 
as “a calamity to both workers and the public. Further- 
more it would constitute a serious blow to the further 
progress of NRA. It would violate the principle of peace- 
ful cooperation between government, labor and industry. 
It is not justified by facts which have been established by 
impartial government economists. Such individual causes 
for complaint as may exist here and there are fully capa- 
ble of adjustment through existing governmental agencies 
which have been set up for that purpose.”* 

He insists that the code should not be amended “under 
threat of industrial warfare. The institution of such war- 
fare is an attempted substitution of force for the orderly 
processes of the National Industrial Recovery Act. This 
is the great principle at stake in the present situation and 
upon its recognition and strict adherence to it depends, 
in our opinion, not only the fate of the NRA but ultimate 
recovery itself.’”® 

He suggests that “if it had been a group of textile mill 
executives that had met in convention and threatened to 
close their plants unless the terms of the code were 
changed in their favor, the public would unhesitatingly 
and properly view such action as wholly contrary to the 
spirit of the Recovery Program. The necessity of self- 
discipline and consideration of all involved in a national 
emergency is equally binding upon employes and employ- 
ers. The principle involved in this situation applies to all 
code relationship and is of paramount importance to the 
general public good.” 


“Paragraph 7a of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act,” Mr. Sloan says, “has been embodied in the cotton 
textile code and the industry has, without reservation, 
accepted its fundamental provision that employes shall be 
entitled to the right to freely choose without coercion 
from any source their representatives for collective bar- 
gaining. The Cotton Textile National Industrial Rela- 
tions Board on which organized labor has effective repre- 
sentation has from the outset been functioning in these 
matters... 

Further, he says, “Machinery exists in the law and in 
the code for dealing with any violations as to labor pro- 
visions of the code. Reference to the Compliance Divi- 
sion of NRA will show that we have consistently taken 
the position that violation must be promptly and effec- 
tively dealt with and where not rectified should be carried 
to the law enforcement agencies of the government. Vio- 
lations of the code are violations of the law. They neces- 
sarily must be dealt with by those charged with the ad- 
ministration of the law and can not be dealt with by 
strike.” 


Regarding the stretch-out, he insists that “the task-load 
...is no more than in the average industry and much less 
than in many mechanized industries. Much of the in- 
dustry’s productive equipment is automatic, where the 
principal function of the operator is supervisory. .. . 

“There have been improvements in the mechanical de- 
vices used in this industry and the technique for handling 


8 Statement to the Associated Press, dated August 23, 1934. 
® Excerpt from Letter to Robert W. Bruere, Chairman, Cotton 
Textile National Industrial Relations Board, dated August 27, 1934. 


these devices which enable an employe to handle an in- 
creased number of operations of machines with no greater 
demand for physical or nervous effort and in many in- 
stances less. Such progress in labor-saving devices has 
been recognized in the long run as highly in the interest 
of the community and an important factor in making pos- 
sible our high American standards of living.” Depression 
conditions give rise to a situation which “needs considera- 
tion.” However, the textile industry “believed the sound 
line of effort was not to limit the development and use 
of improved mechanical devices and technique but to meet 
it by decreasing the hours of labor of the individual em- 
ployes in the industry with accompanying adjustment in 
wages—and so making possible an increase in the number 
of employes and, at the same time, improving the wage 
situation.’”’* 

And, “another consideration in the improvement in the 
mechanization of the industry is the highly intensive com- 
petition which cotton textiles meet from other fibers. It 
stands to reason that the economies of mechanization 
making possible the success in this competition directly 
tend toward the maintenance and extension of employ- 
ment.’’S 


In reply to the union’s demand that it receive recogni- 
tion as the bargaining agency of;the workers in the textile 
industry, Mr. Sloan insists that “such a demand cannot be 
considered for two reasons. In the first place we have 
no reason to believe that this group represents anything 
more than a minority of the employes of the industry or 
that this strike represents their wishes or that it could 
be made effective except by intimidation. Further neither 
the code authority nor the Cotton Textile Institute nor 
anyone else is authorized by the twelve hundred individual 
mills of this industry to deal for them in their relations 
with their employes. In some of these mills the employes 
bargain collectively with their employers through the 
group now calling the strike. In the vast majority they 
do not and express no desire to do-so. . .. The employes 
of any mill are of course entitled to select the group call- 
ing the strike as their representatives if they so desire in 
dealing with their employer. But they must not be co- 
erced into such a selection nor can the group now threat- 
ening the strike constitute themselves as such represen- 
tatives.”?° 


Tue Larcer IMPLICATIONS 


There can be no doubt that textile labor has much at 
stake in the strike that transcends any specific demands. 
The all-important issue for labor is the building up and 
maintenance of a strong organization. It has been amply 
demonstrated that labor cannot maintain status in indus- 
try without strong, continuous organization. Undoubt- 
edly, considerations of strategy with reference to organi- 
zation and the consolidation of union strength enter 
largely into the present strike. In many mills in the 
South the sentiment for revolt has become so strong that 
there was a likelihood of unauthorized strikes if the union 
leaders did not carry the national strike into effect. 

Note: As this issue goes to press announcement is made of the 
creation by the President “in connection with the Department of 
Labor” of a Board of Inquiry for the Cotton Textile Industry, with 
Governor John G. Winant of New Hampshire as chairman. The 
Board is to function until in the judgment of the President it has 
“completed the duties it was authorized to perform.” It is to re- 
port, however, not later than October 1, 1934, to the President 


through the Secretary of Labor on its “activities, findings and 
recommendations.” 


10 Telegram from George A. Sloan to Lloyd K. Garrison, dated 
August 29, 1934. 
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